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intolerable that the Republican party suffered a disas-
trous defeat in the congressional elections of 1874, and
failed to secure a majority of the popular vote in the
presidential election of 1876. The opposing candidates
in this contest were Hayes (Republican) and Tilden
(Democrat). One hundred and eighty-five electoral
votes were necessary to a choice. The undisputed returns
gave Tilden 184 and Hayes 166. Those of Florida, Louis-
iana, and South Carolina were in dispute. It was neces-
sary that Hayes should have all of them in order to be the
next President. All of these states were under military
control, and the returning boards who had the power of
canvassing the votes,- and the governors who had the
power of certifying the result to Congress, were Republi-
cans.

The excitement in the country when this condition
became known was extreme. No confidence was placed
in the character of the Southern returning boards. That
of Louisiana consisted of three knaves and one fool,1 and
the governor of the state was W. P. Kellogg, who had
acquired the office by the acts of usurpation described in
the preceding chapter. It was seen at once that unless
some respectable tribunal could be devised to decide
between the conflicting claims the country might drift
into a new civil war. The first thing to be done was to
endeavor to secure a fair count of the ballots cast in the
disputed states. To this end a certain number of "visit-
ing statesmen" were chosen by the heads of their respec-
tive political parties to go to the scene of the contest and
watch all the steps taken by the canvassers of the votes.
President Grant appointed those of the Republican party
andAbramS.Hewitt, chairman of the National Demo-
cratic Committee, appointed the others. Trumbull had

1 Rhodes, History of the United States, vii, 231.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